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as to the How. Yet a teaching which enforces man's serious 
duties, even with an excessive degree of gloomy earnestness, 
must always have its place and value. His office is not that of 
the metaphysician, but that of the preacher, who, dispensing 
with analysis and taking much for granted, warns and incites, 
stimulates and denounces. The duty of ascertaining what is 
the right to which he exhorts, he leaves, if somewhat doubt- 
fully, to our own perceptions and consciences. 

Charles J. Goodwin. 
Lehigh University. 



PLEASURE, IDEALISM, AND TRUTH IN ART. 

Answers to the query, What is the relation of art to truth? 
must continue to vary with men's philosophies; because on 
our philosophy, express or tacit, must depend our conception of 
what truth finally is, and of its attainableness, and also of 
the sufficiency of art and the art-faculties as ways of arriving 
at it. The answers, too, of course, will differ with the degree 
in which they themselves have been thought through to their 
consequences. The following paper, therefore, will frankly 
move on highly general and abstract ground, though the motive 
which originally prompted the working out of the ideas em- 
bodied in it was not so much any direct eagerness to press 
to their application some points of preconceived remote 
theory, as a desire of working back to a more solidly thought- 
out basis for the evaluation of some very close-lying and 
concrete art-manifestations. Years ago the writer had felt 
the need of describing such poetry as that of Lord Byron, if this 
latter was to be acknowledged as being true art at all, in 
different terms from those prevalent even in professional 
philosophical aesthetics. This need was not made any less 
when one confronted such phenomena as Ibsen, Zola, Hardy, 
and the rest of our modern deniers, doubters, and positivists 
in the field of art. The present paper may be taken as 
primarily an endeavor at a solution of precisely the diffi- 
culties thus encountered. Furthermore, as undertaking the 
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inquiry whether art must not, in some sense, give a report 
of what is, in distinction from what merely would be desired or 
is pleasant, the paper may be regarded as in a way a sequel 
to the one by myself on "Byron and Morals," published in 
the October (1903) number of the International Journal 
of Ethics ; for this other practically closed with the remark 
that conclusive judgment on Byron, so far as at heart he 
ends in denial and disappointment, must be deferred until we 
have settled the question whether a poetry of this nature can 
or can not be accounted good art. Seeing that in my 
discussion of the matters before us I find myself diverging 
from what might be called the ordinary orthodox opinions, 
even among philosophers, I have tried to avoid too dog- 
matic a spirit by sometimes asking questions rather than 
making assertions, and by simply indicating the bearings 
of different philosophical views on the topics in hand, instead 
of persisting too exclusively in my own particular manner 
of looking. That, however, I have an attitude of my own, 
and what it is, will not, I hope, remain entirely unclear. 
The combining of a treatment of the problems of the ideality 
and pleasureableness of art with that of its truth, requires no 
explanation — the three inquiries are one. 

It ought to require no arguing even with the general 
reader that our question is not the one which Ruskin ("Modern 
Painters," vol. II, ch. 4) brushes aside in such summary, 
characteristic fashion. Ruskin finds himself at a loss to know 
how anyone ever could have advanced the notion that the 
beautiful is the true : a cloud is not a castle, though it is all the 
lovelier for looking like a castle. In other words, beauty, if 
not a matter merely of semblances, at any rate does not ex- 
clude mere semblance. However, even Gorgias the Sophist 
might have informed the famous English critic that the case 
is harder than this; for Gorgias observed that "Tragedy in- 
deed practices a sort of deception; but it is a deception of 
such a kind that those who yield to it are wiser . . . than the 
not-deceived." Some sort of truth there would seem to be 
about art and beauty. While as regards that untruth — 
semblance, fiction — which he calls attention to as compatible 
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with beauty, well might Ruskin wonder if any but a babe or 
bush-man should fail to perceive it. In reference to our pur- 
poses here, the only point about it which might seem to call 
for remark is one looking rather in an opposite direction; 
namely, that the artists themselves have been too prone to 
forget that to even this permissible kind of untruth in their 
work there is a limitation. In art as in science, the law of "par- 
simony" holds sway, and fiction should not be gratuitous. 
In this direction, for instance, lies in part the secret of our 
preference for the gray, grim realism of tragedy or the novel, 
over the far-away idealism of romances and idylls: the latter 
indulge too far in the falsity of elimination. Departure from 
commonplace actuality should not go beyond the requirements 
of effectively showing forth that essential truth — truth of 
principle, type, idea — which (and not matter-of-fact) is the 
real object of art. 

Yet is it so? How, for instance, does the ordinary state- 
ment that pleasure is the end of art comport with this 
assertion that truth — no matter of what species now — is the 
aim? Can these two requirements be made conjointly? It is 
evident that the coupling of them is an expression either of 
unreflecting popular optimism, or of an optimistic philosophy. 
What, though, of the attitudes of pessimism, scepticism, and 
non-committal, not merely in speculation, but in aesthetic 
utterance? For a great share of nineteenth-century art-work 
is fairly describable only as inspired by the sceptical or pessi- 
mistic genius; while a whole great movement like French 
realism seems to me justly apprehended only when judged as 
an aesthetic counterpart to the Positive philosophy of France, 
a philosophy unwilling to pronounce at all regarding the 
final drift of the world, much less to proclaim that the last 
truth of things shall be agreeable. Clearly, art of these types, 
if it is to insist on truth, will be obliged to deny the necessity 
or even the possibility of fundamental pleasure as its accom- 
paniment — unless it be the bitter-sweet pleasure of insight, no 
matter how tragic, or of insight into the impossibility of insight. 
If the customary objection be made, that such art is not 
properly art at all, we have only to demand — Why not? 
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If one be the possessor of a conclusive, optimistic philosophical 
system, well and good ; one knows such positions, as final, to be 
impossible and absurd. And yet they historically have been 
held in serious speculation. Why, then, should not sceptical, 
pessimistic, and positivist phases be as legitimate in the evolu- 
tion of the aesthetic as of the philosophical consciousness? 
Unless we profess an essentially absolute knowledge, does not 
our denial of the possibility of unbelieving art involve us in 
the denial of truth as the sine qua non of art, and in the 
substitution for it of pleasureableness ? Only here we come 
into another trouble, perhaps a paradox, — will the merely 
pleasant, which is not believed to be true, really please at all? 
The fact is, aesthetic pleasure is not a blind gratification, so to 
speak, of the higher animal, but a satisfaction — it may be, 
melancholy — of the sense of reason in us. 

Bound up with the conviction that art must be pleasant, is 
the ordinary assertion of its ideality. It will not be necessary 
for us to traverse the time-worn arguments of idealists and 
realists; we can perhaps get nearer the heart of the problem 
involved here by asking, in as philosophical a spirit as the 
narrow limits of a short paper will permit, — What is an 
ideal? In the first instance, it is a conception of worth, a 
subjectively-derived norm — a type-form, principle — applied 
to things. In this general sense, though, all thinking is 
idealisation — to find anything obedient to the mere law of 
cause and effect is to find it responsive to a demand of the 
mind — we strive to envisage things under this relationship, 
because, conceived thus, they satisfy a notion, standard, or 
ideal craving brought to bear upon them by the mind itself; 
and so far it is correct enough to describe as idealists even the 
realists who profess in their art to furnish simple "scientific 
documents," or doubters and disconsolates who deal in 
"reality" and not "illusion." However, there is another sense, 
too commonly ignored by critics, in which these persons 
rightly protest against the accusation of idealism. They are 
charged with idealising by selecting their materials, and keep- 
ing to what is significant. But a scientist, too, selects in this 
manner, because he regards his objects only in certain relevant, 
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special characteristics; and yet he is not an idealist within 
the usual meaning. Idealism signifies ordinarily a faith in 
the conformity of things to our fullest and richest and highest, 
or absolute criteria ; and it is in this sense that art is commonly 
called idealistic. Is it such? In one point of view we may, 
perhaps, safely enough say, Yes. Most judges would prob- 
ably concur, that just as philosophy, be it even agnostic or 
destructive, never can quite divest itself of the great ideal 
objects of God, Freedom, and Immortality, but always implies 
an attitude toward them, so in the same way art, be it of 
whatever type, always has at least the lurking aspiration of 
this more alluring ideality, in the same fashion that it has 
that of pleastireableness. Otherwise it would not be art, any 
more than philosophy would be philosophy without having re- 
gard to final problems. If, however, by its idealism is meant 
a gratification of the mind's absolute demands — a presentation 
of ideals as fulfilled — then the mere existence of the whole 
tribe of the Byrons, Zolas, Ibsens, Hardys, Hauptmanns, 
and the rest of the realists, flingers of challenges and dis- 
pellers of dreams, is a refutation of its inevitable ideality. 
Or are we to refuse these latter the character of artists ? We 
will not avail ourselves of a parallel by pointing out again 
how such disbelievers in the achievement of the cherished 
ambitions of philosophy as Comte, Schopenhauer, and Hume 
nevertheless are recognised as genuine philosophers; we shall 
try to confront, very briefly, some of the directer logic of 
the situation. 

We may start by asking at once, Who cares for idealism 
divorced from truth ? Plainly, in the idealism of art, as in its- 
pleasureableness, truth is demanded. It is a poor species 
that would be content to rank as a narcotic. Yet how far does 
truth comport with idealism ? As a measuring by a subjective 
standard, an ideal expresses a subjective need, and hence at 
least something of the truth of the nature of the subject that 
has the need. In this light, an art even of absolute affirma- 
tions, though it should be found to reveal only the truth as, 
for the subject, it ought to be, irrespective of what it is — the 
"ideal" truth in precisely the sense in which, perhaps, more 
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frequently than not, the term is used — yet must always pos- 
sess a certain real truth, and must always retain a certain 
serious import in the way it did for Kant, who read its veri- 
fiable meaning altogether subjectively, and discovered its 
solid interest solely in its suggestions touching the "destina- 
tion" of the subject. All the more will such art of the Ought- 
to-be preserve its import, if we believe that in virtue of that 
concrete perceptual mode of representation which differentiates 
it as art, it may often achieve a fuller truth than will reflective 
thought with its abstractions ; and still more yet will it keep its 
abiding significance as a mode both of discovery and expres- 
sion, if we hold, not that reflective thought is the goal and 
grave of perception, but that, on the contrary, reflective 
thought, being by its very nature as reflective (i. e., self- 
conscious), inevitably abstract, formal, false, is itself in its 
highest and subtlest uses only an instrument for the mediating 
and developing of perceptions. For in this latter case, the true 
course of mental evolution will not be from perception to 
reflection as the end, but from perception ultimately to per- 
ception, — from the primitive "innocency," i. e., unconsciousness 
and concreteness of instinct, to the regained unconsciousness 
and wholeness of habit and ripe intuition. On which account, 
under this view, philosophy cannot ever supersede art as a 
higher over a lower, but the final stage both of insight and 
utterance, whatever we may name it besides, will still be artistic. 
This kind of subjective truth, then, art may safely enough 
aspire after ; but can we get no farther ? What about objective 
truth, truth "in the World" instead of simply "for the mind?" 
Surely we can advance at least one step more. Later philosophy, 
with its monistic temper, would not consent to draw such a line 
between mind and world, subject and object, as Kant drew. 
For us, the human mind itself is only a manifestation of the 
one Universe ; so .{hat whatever throws light upon the nature 
of the former, cannot but bear testimony in a certain measure 
as to the constitution and process also of the latter. This is a 
vein of philosophy of which I am not sure that it has yet been 
worked to its full worth. Still, for the very reason that we 
are not nowadays disposed radically to sever the inward sub- 
Vol. XV— No. 2. 15 
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jective being from all other existence, we ought hardly to 
expect to derive from it insights so utterly divergent from and 
beyond anything derivable from the other or objective phase of 
reality. And historic experience does seem to testify that the 
unfolding of the inward nature of mind and the outer nature of 
things, go pretty much hand in hand. So, now, what direct 
objective truth has ideal art? What truth have the objects 
purporting to be cognised in its ideals? 

Thus far, we have not attempted to define more closely the 
content of the ideals which art pictures forth. Is it enough to 
say that art occupies itself with ideals, without specifying 
further; or do ideals differ in degree of their attainableness, or 
the conformity of the objective order to them? If we follow 
Kant, and besides permit ourselves, as everyday usage fairly 
warrants, to include under the name of ideal all subjectively- 
posited standards and desired goals, we must divide ideals, 
serious ideals, altogether aside from imaginative levities, into 
the objectively verifiable and the objectively not-verifiable; the 
finite ideals of the Understanding, such as the Kantian 
"Categories" themselves, and the infinite, absolute ideals of 
Reason, like God, Freedom, and a completely teleological 
World. Provisionally granting this distinction, we still run 
into controversy touching which class art has to do with; 
namely, whether its creations are simple concrete presentments 
of commonplace scientific relations of rhythm, proportion, unity 
in variety, and causal development (the spirit, tacitly at any 
rate, of a good deal of the contemporary psychological and 
"exact" aesthetics, and, most notably of all, and avowedly, of 
modern French realism and the school of criticism that goes 
with this movement) ; or whether (as Plotinus and Hegel, or 
even Kant and Aristotle would say) it is an attempt "to chisel 
the image of God" — an attempt, like the boldest philosophy, to 
grasp the final significance of the whole scheme of things. To 
undertake a subtle demonstration that even one of Herrick's 
fragile lyrics or Hogarth's "Line of Beauty" is beautiful and 
not simply pleasant, because it touches the spirit's last per- 
plexities, and that the most positivistic of Zola's novels, so far 
as it succeeds as art, engenders and expresses a mood haunted 
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by infinite suggestions, would lead us too curiously far afield. I 
shall be dogmatic at this point, as before, to the extent of 
asserting that at least the approved imperishable sort of art 
utters the mind's absolute demands, and pries at the absolute 
Secret. This much assumed, are we forced to go on and add 
that these demands and these pryings must in the nature of the 
case remain forever futile, and the contents of our bravest 
visions never find a place as things out in the kingdom of 
Nature ? 

Once more, then, what amount of objective truth have the 
absolute ideals of great art? Of course, this truth, if they 
possess it, must be describable as a truth admitting of develop- 
ment, growth ; for the aesthetic consciousness has most notably 
had a developing, growing content. But Hegel has once for 
all taught us that truth may be on different planes, and that the 
advance of our insight from a lower to a higher plane does not 
involve a simple repudiation of the lower, but that the lower is 
lifted up into and "conserved" as an abiding, vital element in 
the higher ; so that the fact that insight has had a history does 
not signify a disowning of its past. The past of the human 
mind, whether in philosophy or art, is not, to use Hegel's vivid 
image, a museum of the mind's aberrations, but a Pantheon 
of godlike figures, each of which is an indispensable stage or 
phase of truth. This much, therefore, is fairly simple. With 
it disposed of, however, we at last come to our crux, which, as 
alway, is a matter of our whole philosophical viewpoint. For 
Hegel and his literal disciples, the enduring essence and final 
reality, after all, of the World, lies in the pure abstract "Idea," 
or the total system of the World's broad underlying structural 
principles — the "Categories" — these latter being conceived, it 
is true, not as a dead formal World-plan, but as livingly 
enforming the World; yet nevertheless abstract, inasmuch as in 
their inmost nature they persist above and after all particular 
existences. The serious difficulty which here arises for such of 
us as are not Hegelians, does not spring from a disposition on 
our part to doubt whether such categories and genuinely ob- 
jective World-shaping principles are possible of apprehension. 
Few trained thinkers, I imagine, will be gravely tempted to 
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carry scepticism or the worship of the Unknowable to the length 
of combating Hegel's position that, in any given stage of 
advance, philosophy and art alike may hope to seize hold of 
what in some sort are grand world-outlines ; or that the latter 
may, after all reservations, be comfortably accepted as real and 
permanent factors of the absolute truth of the World. And so 
far, we are ready, most of us, if anyone prefers the term, to 
speak of art's ideals as "absolute," and yet to grant them direct 
objective validity. Let me repeat and emphasise this conces- 
sion, that in so far as by the idealism of art is meant only that in 
its "criticism of life" it applies deep-lying, large schematic 
norms, and by its truth that these norms are justifiable as endur- 
ing, fundamental traits of the ultimate reality itself of things — 
so far, unless we be complete, all-around sceptics and agnostics, 
we may cheerfully assent that art's idealism is compatible zvith 
a very actual outer truth, and need not dread very strenuous 
controversies in the matter. But is this all that art's idealism 
signifies, all that its claims of truth involve? We straightway 
come upon a chance for radical divergences the moment we 
insist on pressing either of two reflections. First, can the 
entire truth ever be told in terms of so-called essential prin- 
ciples — can any interpretation involving abstraction be abso- 
lutely adequate? Secondly, is there ever realized such a thing 
as a stage of truth unconditionally achieved — such a thing even 
as a perfect and completed system of categories ? Or, to put 
this second query another way, can the mind, by sheer power 
of insight or of pure activity within itself, and without waiting 
on experience and history, compass an unconditionally closed 
circle of truth — even of the nakedly universal sort? The 
orthodox Hegelian of the old school, so far as I have followed 
him, appears to me to answer both these questions with an 
affirmative ; for him, the whole essential and imperishable truth 
is summed up in the categories, and he pretends to put before us 
the entire body of them. Consequently there should exist for 
him no reason why he could not pronounce the ideals bodying 
themselves forth in mature and elevated art, as capable not 
alone, of an unequivocally final adequacy — of an absolute abso- 
luteness, if we may put it so — in themselves as mere ideals, but 
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also of an absolutely unqualified objective verity. But how does 
the case stand with such of us as are of little faith? Suppose 
we refuse to believe in an absolutely absolute philosophy, much 
rather looking upon the Universe as literally inexhaustible, not 
simply as regards the infinite variety of its "contingent" par- 
ticulars, but likewise as to the wealth of "essential" principles 
which it is able to unfold. One may conceivably be unpre- 
pared to assent that, as to its vital core, the drama of history 
was all played out within some few thousands of years and, as 
Lotze has pointedly commented, in and around the basin of 
the Mediterranean ; so that one may be unwilling to accept even 
a final body of categories. Of course, the situation is not 
improved if, further yet, we do not believe anyway that reality 
ever can be exhaustively described in categories, or any "essen- 
tial" traits, generalities, or abstractions whatsoever, but that 
out of the limbo of despised contingency and residual 
phenomena, new essential principles as well as a new history 
are ever rising to sight. Obviously, on such a view, absolute 
compassing of truth is not to be looked for in our ideals, 
whether created and given utterance in the form of art, or in 
any possible other finite mode of theory or projection outward, 
because all alike do involve abstraction. And suppose now, 
lastly, that our doubting goes a greater length still, in that, 
first, we cannot feel an unconditional objective cogency in any 
necessity of a merely inner, or moral, or subjective, or any other 
species divorced from demonstration, in the literal sense of 
showing forth, in the world of outer experience; while, 
secondly, at the same time, we do hold that over and above all 
(in the just-noted sense) demonstrable ideals, the mind keeps 
always irresistibly positing such supreme ideals as God, Free- 
dom, and a total World, and these, in their last reaches, are 
ever turning out subjective and indemonstrable — or while, 
indeed, we hold it to be of the very nature of all ideals to have 
this indemonstrable residuum, if so we may call it, which, 
accordingly, like all subjective contents, is constantly liable to 
revision, correction, and illusoriness. In these circumstances, 
plainly, the ideality of art — its high vision of the ought-to-be — 
is not an unreservedly true vision, but subject to revision and 
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renewed attempts at demonstration, with the attendant oppor- 
tunities for renewed doubt, or occasional not altogether silly 
despair over the possibility of demonstration at all. And 
hence the recurrent opportunities, too, for artistic expressions, 
not of optimism solely, but of agnosticism, scepticism and 
blank negation. The artist-mind, no less than the philosophic 
mind, may doubt or repudiate its own idealism. 

In conclusion, that we may not appear to have hung back 
too timidly, for even these few pages, in mere interrogations 
and suppositions, I would urge that at least the following 
affirmative items, if not in every case expressly enlarged on, yet 
can all be gathered from our discussion, and may be regarded 
as summarising its substantial drift and upshot. They are : 

(i.) That the aims of art are, in their last intent, serious; 
namely, revelation, truth in some sort, if only of the needs and 
nature of the spirit itself. 

(2.) That art is an expression in terms of sense and feeling, 
but of and for reason through these; and therefore its com- 
munications need produce gratification in no other fashion than 
do the pronouncements of reason through the medium of 
philosophic reflection. They should produce the pleasure of 
insight, in which, however, in every other respect, that sense of 
furthered being which we call pleasure, may be thwarted, quite 
as conceivably as it can be in the outcome of legitimate specula- 
tion. 

(3.) That its content is ideals — mind-born demands on the 
World — which apart from the question of whether the rela- 
tively more appropriate mode of having them is in sensuous 
perception or pure thought, are simply in themselves as ideals 
final or finite, complete or incomplete, in just the same sense 
and in the same way as those of philosophy itself. 

(4.) That its ambition, too, of vindicating these ideals in the 
sphere of external reality is just as much and just as little 
attainable as in philosophy — it is capable of achieving a truth 
precisely as absolute and as relative, as "objective" and as 
"subjective," as is philosophy. Whether the sensuous concrete- 
ness of the aesthetic ideals is to be accounted a drawback or an 
advantage for their objective truth, depends upon whether we 
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regard sensuous individuation as a "contingency" and clog to 
be worked free of, or as something indispensable to complete- 
ness of being and insight. 

(5.) That, lastly, from all the preceding points together, it 
appears that the movements of art are thorough counterparts 
to the phases of philosophy; so that once more we may con- 
clude, that if in the one region we are able to find legitimate 
room, not for optimistic syntheses alone, but as well for 
moments of positivism, agnosticism, scepticism, and pessimism, 
so likewise must we do in the other. 

George Rebec. 

University of Michigan. 



THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM. 

(A Reply.) 

The thoughtful article on vivisection which appeared in a 
recent number of this periodical* is suggestive of conclusions 
with which some of its readers are not inclined to agree. By a 
process of reasoning, based, we think, upon an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the facts, the writer has apparently come to 
believe that animal experimentation is so carefully and 
humanely carried on, so free from all abuse and so productive 
of benefit to humanity that it should be permitted to continue, 
untouched by the criticism of the "sentimentalist" and unhin- 
dered by restriction or restraint. What defects are to be found 
in Mr. Myers' line of reasoning ? Why do arguments, such as 
those which he has so ably presented, fail to convince some 
whose regard for the progress of science is as genuine as his 
own ? Against the suggestion or claim that vivisection is, in 
effect, altogether right, how is it that some intelligent men 
believe that certain phases of the practice are unjustifiable and 
wrong? Within the limits of a brief paper, it is, of course, 
impossible to bring forward all the reasons for dissent; but 
some outline may be given, sufficient to define the differing 
standpoint of those who believe that without definite limita- 

* "Is Vivisection Justifiable ?" C. S. Myers in April number, 1904. 



